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ABSTRACT 

This paper proposes a theory on how language 
functions for the child and in what sequence these functions develop. 
The notion of coBBunicative intention is contrasted with graBsatical 
categories and with the goal of an utterance. Finally, coBBunicative 
intentions and goals of utterances are contrasted with the 
innuBerable pragBatic purposes which accoBpany speech. Together these 
functions, along with the graBBatical coBponents of the sentence, 
constitute the total speech act which is taken to be the fundaaental 
unit of linguistic coBBunication. The data reported suggest that 
various intentions gradually becoBe "graBBaticalized" or 
«lexicali2ed«» in the course of language developBent. It is concluded 
that coBBunicative intentions and other functional aspects of 
language play a greater role in the organization and choice of 
utterances than has been supposed by graBBatical theories of language 
developBent. (Author/RB) 
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COMMUNICATIVE INTENTIONS AW SPEECH ACTS IN UNGUAGE PEVELOPMRNT 

ABSTRACT BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 

Although recent research in children's acquisition of language 
has resulted in enormous amounts of important information about the 
acquisition of grammar, little progress has been made in determin- 
ing how the child uses his knowledge of grammar in actual commun- 
icative situations. A complete theory of the child as language user 
requires not only a model of grammar but also a model of the language 
user. Recent attempts to explicate a theory of linguistic functions 
have failed to provide a basis for the investigation of how, when, 
where, why, etc. the child uses the grammatical structures at his 
disposal. 

The present paper proposes a theory of how language functions 
for the child and in what sequence these functions develop. It 
characterizes the notion of "communicative intention" as the child s 
intention to induce in a listener the recognition of how the child 
wants his utterance to be taken. It contrasts this notion with gram- 
matical categories and with a second theoretical construct, the "goal 
of an utterance" which is taken to be the listener's response that the 
speaker expects. Finally, communicative intentions and goals of utter- 
ances are contrasted with the innumerable "pragmatic purposes" which 
accompany speech. Together these functions, along with the grammatical 
components of the sentence, constitute the total "speech act" which 
is taken to be the fundamental unit of linguistic communication. The 
data reported suggest that various intentions gradually become 
"gramma ticalized" or "lexical Ized" in the course of language devel- 
opment. We conclude that communicative intentions and other functional 
aspects of language play a greater role in the organization and choice' 
of utterances than has been supposed by grammatical theories of 
language development. 
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"Grannuar does not tell us hov language must be constructed 
In order to fulfill Its purpose, in order to have such-and- 
such an effect on human beings. It oaly describes and In no 
way explains the use of signs." BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Wittgenstein (1953, p. 138) 

For the past decade and a half an enormous amount of information 
and numerous important insights about children's acquisition of gram- 
mar have been a cumulated. During the early 1960s the transformational- 
generative theory of language provided a rich theoretical framework 
for investigating the child's acquisition of syntax (see Brown, 1973 
for thorough review of early work) . More recently revised verisions of 
transformational grammar have been applied to child language, with the 
result of yielding important information about the semantic aspects of 
acquisition: Bloom (1970) emphasized the .semantic structures underlying 
early syntactic productions; Ingram (1971) described children's earli- 
est utterances in terms of case grammar categories; Antinucci and 
Parisi (1973) proposed a generative semantics model of child language. 
The most recent research (Bloom, 1973; Nelson, 1974) suggests that the 
non- Unguis tic conceptual inputs to the acquisition process are far 
greater than were supposed in the initial applications of the trans- 
formational approach to child speech. 

What has been overlooked almost completely in recent approaches 
Is the "pragmatics" of child language as opposed to the grammar (that 
is, the syntax, semantics and phonology), tn particular, the problem 
of th6 child's "intentions" in using the grammar for communicative 
purposes has been neglected. This Issue of communicative Intent, when 
it Is dfj: vjlth at all, Is typically subsumed under the investigation 
of language functions, with ciost invaatlg«ators paying lip service to 
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fact that language somehow functions tc express the child's Intentions. 
One long-standing tradition has been to divide the child's early one- 
word utterances into the "referential, expressive and conative func- 
tions" (McNeill, 1970). Concerning patterned speech, recent research 
has typically explicated the structures of child speech and then offer- 
ed ad hoc lists of "functions" to describe how the child uses such 
structures. Bloom (1970), for example, after providing an account of 
the development of transformations in three children, offers an ad hoc 
list of functions '^comments, reports, directions and' questions" 
vhlch, like the traditional categories, are too gener.il to be of use 
to an Interesting pragmatic theory. One outsitanding exception to this 
trend has been the work of Halllday (1973) . However, hi too proposes a 
theoretical dichotomy, which is equally artificial and extreme, tn that 
he claims that the functions of language cletermine its structure; and 
his list of six linguistic functions is also too general to provide the 

basis for subtle distinctions in the way children use utterances to 
con^unicate intentions. 

The present paper proposes a more Integrated view of the relations 
between the structure and function of language in development than has 
previously been provided. It characterizes the notion of "communicative 
Intention" as distinct from traditional grammatical categories on the 
one hand and from the innumerable pragmatic purposes that accompany 
speech on the other hand. A theoretical framework Is proposed for de- 
scribing the child's developing repertoire of communicative Intentions 
and for explaining the relations between these intentions and the acqui- 
altlon of grammatical structures. Som^ data arc reported from three 
separate research projects, each of which involves the notion of commun- 
icative intention to some degree. It is suggested that communicative 

o 
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intentions and grammatical structures constitute partly independent 
subsystems of language development which mutually influence each other; 
that these intentions gradually become "gramma ticalized" or "lexic- 
alized"; and that some apparently intractable problems of language 
development become amenable to analysis in light of the framework pro- 
posed here. 

The Problem of Intentionality 

The problem of intentionality in general has been defined differ- 
ently by different philosophers and cognitive psychologists, William 
James (1892, p. 164) long ago noted the phenomenon of intending to com- 
municate: "the intention of saying a thing... is an entirely definite intent 
ion, distinct from all other intentions .. .and yet how much of it consists of 
definite sensorial images, either of words, or of things? Hardly 
anythingi" James' notion of intention, which is so radically different 
from the cognitive structures that constitute linguistic competence, has 
not been elaborated upon by others. However, some related notions of ' 
intention have been discussed. Lewin (1951), for example, in criticizing 
association theories, argued that these theories fail to account for 
intentions which Lewin characterized as "quasi-needs" that help reduce 
tension. Miller, Galanter and Pribram (1960), on the other hand, emphasized 
the organizing power of intentionis in terms of the cognitive plans that 
underlie behavior. They claim that"a crucial difference between a chain 
of actions and a Plan of action" is intention: 'Vhen a chain is initiated 
with no Internal representation of the complete course of action, the 
latter parts are not intended. When ^ Plan is initiated, the intent to 
execute the later parts of It Is clear" (p. 62). 
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James* sense of "the intention of saying a tbing" seems to be 
more closely related to certain philosophical issues than to the treat- 
ment of intentionality by cognitive psychologists. A primary issue in 
the philosophy of ordinary language, for example, has been the problem 
of meaning; and at least one group of philosophers have held that, mean- 
ing is essentially a matter of the speaker's intentions. This line of 
thought began perhaps with Wittengenstein's cryptic aphorism "the 
meaning of a terra is its use" (1953, p. ). Austin (1962) has explicated 
this notion in one way, in terms of an hypothesis of "illocutionary acts," 
According to Austin, apart from statements like I'lt is red"which take 
truth values, there Is a large class of utterances like "I promise to 
give you the book" which take "felicity conditions," That is, utterances 
of the "promise" type are not necessarily true or false, but are subject 
to such conditions as whether the speaker is sincere, whether the listener 
already expects to receive the book in question, and so on, Searle (1969) 
has developed Austin's original hypothesis into an extensive- . theory 
of "speech acts". The speech act, which Searle takes to be the " basic 
unit of linguistic communication" (p, 16), is comprised' of two components 
the proposition and the illocutionary force. In the utterance "Is John 
eating an apple?", for example, the proposition is roughly "John eat apple 
while the illocutionary force is a question. The important aspect of 
Searle 's theory for present purposes is that the illocutionary force of 
an utterance conveys how the speaker intends his utterance to be taken. 
The final noLion of xel^cvance here coraes from Grice (1957) who defines 
meaning this way: the '.aaker means something if he "intended the utter- 
ance of X to produce none effect in in audiencfi by means of tha recogni* 
tion ot this Intention" (p. 385), With this sketch of background inform- 

atlon in mlnd» vje can proceed to the central task of this paper v^liich is 
to chttracteri/e the notion of "conuriutirteative intention" and its statuji 
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tn the cbUd's acquisition of language. 

Conmiunlcatlve Intentions and L anguage Development gggj QQpy AVAILABLE 
A "communicative Intention" will be defined as an Intention to 
induce In a listener the recognition of how the speaker wants his utter - 
ance to be taken . In order to explicate the notion of communicative 
intention (abbreviated CI) with respect to language development, I will 
distinguish between the CI and (a) the non«communlcatlve intentions 
characterlsltc of infants before they acquire language; (b) syntactic 
and semantic categories of grammar; (c) the goals of utterances ; and (d) 
the non-llngulstlc pragmatic purposes that accompany speech. 

Plaget (1952), who has provided an account of cognitive development 
during Infancy, accords intentional Ity a central status in his theory:... 
"...It Is precisely intention that separates. . .habit and intelligent 
adaptation" (p. 149). He describes the fourth stage of the sensorimotor 
period of intelligence as "the Intercoordlnatlon of secondary schemata,., 
the child must aim to attain an end... there exists simultaneously the 
distinction between the end and the means, and the intentional coordin- 
ation of the schemata" (p. 211). Thus, for example, if the child wants 
to build a tower of blocks, he must (among other things) locate the blocks, 
grasp them, place one on top of the other, and so on. The Important point 
is that the child's intention is directly linked to the practical con- 
sequence of his act — in one sense his intention and his goal are ident- 
ical -- and the child must accomplish the goal himself. 

A CI, as distinct from Plaget *8 "sensorimotor Intention", involves 
of course another person. In addition to accomplishing goals himself, 
the child learns that with language Ife can get others to accorr.plish 
things for him; but for this he must learn how to Induce in other people 
the recognition of wbaf: he wants them to do. With . t.c; block r^xnmple, if 

ERIC 
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the child wants someone else to build the tower for- him, he must produce 
an utterance, say "build tower", which will induce in the person the 
recognition that the child wants his utterance to be taken as a solicit- 
ation to perform the act of building the tower. Two differences between 
the CI and the sensorimotor intention are then: (1) the intention of the 
former is to induce a recognition in the listisner as opposed to the child 
doing the act himself; (2) the goal of the child's utterance is the 
expected effect that this recognition will produce in the listener, the 
building of the tower in our example. Thus, the CI and the goal of the 
utterance are distinct. Furthermore, the CI of the utterance is under the 
control of the speaker, while the goal of the utterance is under the con- 
trol of the listener. The listener may or may not do what (he knows) the 
child wants. 

The relation between the CI and the beginning of language development 

can be characterized with reference to the child's one-word speech. }^en 

the child begins to speak .-(usually at about the age of one year), he has , 

a limited vocabulary (typically less than 100 words during the first few 

certain psriod 

months) and for a / . (norm.;lly anywhere from three months to a year) 
he utters only one word at a time. However, he uses these single words in 
different contexts, with different gestures and with different intonation 
patterns. A child can utter "ball", for example. Intending to induce in 
a listener the recognition that he wants the utterance to be taken as (a) 
a question (typically with a rising terminal intonation contour and with 
a possible candidate for the class 'ball' being focused on) OR as (b) an 
answer to the adult's examinatlor* question "What's this?". He can intend 
the utterance of the word "mormay" to^oe taken as (a) a label (where he's 
pointing to a picture of a person he thinks Is a "mommy" OR as (b) a call 
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(typically in an abrupt rising-falling intonation contour and In a 
context vJhere his mother is some distance away but within earshot:). 
He can utter "no" as (a) the negative answer to the yes-no question 
"Do you vant to go?" OR as (b) a protest (typically with a loud, abrupt 
intonation pattern and accompanied by gestures of resistence) . In short, 
questions, answers, labels, calls and protests are the names of Cls 
which are manifested by intonation, gesture or position in context and 
which attempt to induce in listeners that the child wants his utterances 
taken in specific ways. The single word itself in such utterances refers 
to what the child is talking about, the "content" or reference of the 
utterance being an. aspect of what will become part of his linguistic 
competence, (A study of one-word speech using this paradigm can be found 
in Dore, 1974.): 

A long-standing controversy in the literature concerns the status 

of these one-word utterances with respect to the grammar, and the notion 

of CI proposed above offers a solution"to this issue. On the one hand, 

"bolophrase" theorists argue that the child has knowledge of grammatical 

IS 

structure during this period, but that he^physiologically too immature 

(in terms of memory, vocal apparatus and perhaps lexicon) to produce ^ 

as evidence of "underlying structure" 
more than a word at a time. They cite/the kind of non-linguistic behavior 

described above as accompaniments of words, McNeill (1970), for example, 

claims that "while children are limited to uttering single words at the 

beginning of language acquisition, they are capable of conceiving of 

something like full sentences" (p. 20) . Similarly, Ingram (1971) considers 

"crying, gesture and intonation pattern as formal features in the child ^s 

syntax" (p. 889). On the other hand, some investigators have argued that 

one-word uttcrancea are not sentential In nature. Plaget (195/() has m^iin- 

tained that these words are not "true language" insofar as they are more 
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Ilk.: personal symbols than like the oocially shared, arbitrary units 
In a linguistic systera. Bloom (1973) has offered evidence that suggesLs 
that children are not physiologically limited to producing only one word, 
that they produce successions of single words at this time which are not 
syntactic and that varying Intonation contours do not indicate underly- 
ing structure because these contours are not fully contrastlve phono- 
loglcally (that Is, particular Intonations do not uniquely signal part- 
icular Int^^lons and vice-versa). Bloom concludes that "children learn 
to use prosody patterns In their speech after they learn that basic 
grammatical distinctions are signalled by v?ord order in English, that Is 
after they learn syntax" (p, 57). 

The evidence for holophrase theory Is too weak to the support the 
claim that chlldren"know" about sentences; the evidence against the holo- 
phrase position falls to appreciate the iact that children "knew" more 
about language than mere lists of words. If the child's language behavior 
during this period Is viewed In light of tha notion of CI proposed above, 
the following theoretical 'position emerges: his knowledge of words Indic- 
ates that he has acquired one of the fundamental components of linguistic 
competence, namely reference; his uses of words Indicates that he has 
acquired the linguistic, but non-grammatical (or "pragmatic" If you will) 
component of the CI, (Dore, to appear, provides further arguments In 
favor of this view and discusses the entire holophrase Issue In greater 
detail.) This position is consonant with the data thus far collected on 
the one-word stage and It avoids making assumptions about the child's 
linguistic knowledge that are not wari-tanted by his behavior. Perhaps 
more Importantly, this position prcf,<frves the account of lli^gnistlc 
competence proposed for adults by standard transformational ':hcorlst3, 

while it atLcmpts to Investigate how the child acquir&s and uses this 
competence. 
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Regarding the acquisition of patterned specsch, there have been a 
fev Studies that attempt to deal with the problem of intentionality, 
but these have defined •'intention" differently from the notion of CI, 
Schlesinger (1971) has emphasized the importance of intentionality in 
language development: "There is no place for intentions in a grammar, 
but any theory of performance which falls to take intentions into account 
must be considered inadequate. . .If tt were to contain only a mechanism 
operatinf^h«^ lines of a grammar, the performance model would produce 
utterances of grammatical strings. Yet these utterances would bear no 
systemAtic relationship to the environment. To function properly, the 
model must specify how this relationship is established" (p. 64). Un- 
fortunately, despite Schlesinger *s quite clear distinction between 
Intention and grammar, when he describes the kind of intentions he has 
In mind it turns out that these are identical to semantic categories 
proposed by grammatical theories. For example, he claims that in the 
utterance "John catches a red ball", the speaker's intentions "must be 
assumed to contain the information that 'John* is the agent of *catch*, 
that *ball' is the direct object of 'catch*, that *red* modifies 'ball'" 
(p. 66) and so on (emphasis mine). It Is not possible to distinguish 
between Schlesinger 's categories and the categories proposed by case 
grammar and transformational grammar theories of language development. 
Similarly, Slobin uses the term "semantic intention" to indicate the 
child's "meaning" before he acquires the conventional syntax to convey 
that meaning. This sense of "intention", too> is synonomous with sem~ 
antic relations; find in general, the "Intention models" so far proposed 
are variations of semantic models, i^fii thus are grammatical in nature. 
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Slobln, however, has distinguished "semantic intentions* from 

"communicative functions"; About the latter he points out that "children 
everyvjhere have the same general definition of the form and function of 
language. Everywhere language consists of utterances performing a univers- 
al set of communicative functions (such as asserting, denying, requesting, 
ordering, and so forth,,.(p. 302), These functions are of course related 
to CIS and CIs in turn are quite distinct from grammatical categories. 

In order to investigate the relation between our notion of CI and 
the acquisition of grammar, a pilot study of one child *s earliest pattern- 
ed speech is now being conducted. The child has been audio-taped for two 
hours a week (in a variety of situations at home) since the first week 
she began to consistently produce utterances of more than one morpheme. 
The data for Phase I of the study have been collected (the protocols 
include the moljier's utterances and descriptions of the context and of 
the^^SllilsKs non -linguist ic behavior). The end of Phase I was defined as 
the point at which at least 25% of the child's taped utterances contained 
two or more morphemes for a period of four consecutive weeks. The corpus 
for this four-week period contains a total of 308 multiple^morphemic ^ 
utterances. Of this total there are only 73 different utterances, with 
frequencies for each utterance ranging from 2 to 26. occurrences. The data 
were analysed for morphemic length according to the guidelines provided, 
in Brown (1973) , (Incidently, the dif ferenc^etween morpheme-counts and 
word-counts at this stage is negligible,) The utterances were also coded 
by Ct (complete definitions for euch type of CI ^ given below) , 

One preliminary finding of the study that bears on the Issue of the 
acquisition of grammar and CIs <i:oncerfs word order. Of the 73 different 
utterances in the corpus, 33 (or about 46%) bad variable word order. 
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TabXe 1 lists the utterances that occured with variable word order, « 
It is important to point out that one major methodological difference 
between this study and similar studies of language acquisition is that 
an utterance was counted as the same type as another utterance if they 
both (a) contained the same words and (b) conveyed the same CI, despite 
the fact that the word order of the two utterances was different. Assum- 
ing this methodology is sound, since word order (especially early on In 
development) is the primary signal of syntactic organization, the vari- 
ability of word order in 46% of the utterances raises a crucial issue. 
The fact that: the CI remained constant while word order varied so often 
allows for the interpretation that children at the onset of patterned 
speech may not be acquiring syntactic categories directly, but that CIs 
play a greater role in the cognitive organization of utterances than 

has been supposed by recent grammatical approaches to language develop- 
about 

ment. In short, grammar may not explain as much as we thought^^the child's 
knowledge of language, and intentionality may affect development in ways 
as yet undiscovered. 

Two minor points about this pilot study may mitigate the interpret- ^ 
'ation just offered. First, the child did produce other kinds of utterances, 
such as greetings, protests and exclamations, which did not vary In word 
order. But, as is reported in most studies, these utterance types tend 
to be expressed in rigid formulas -- greetings In "HI "plus person's name, 
protests in "No" plus verb, etc. -- while the CIs in Table 1 contain 
underlying propositions that allow for different syntactic expressions. 
Yet the child did not select from alte).nate syntactic forms in the adult 
language, since the majority of her R f ye r se d V7or d Or der s have no equl" 
valient in adult . spaech. Moreover, if the child were learning surface 
syntactic categories directly, It would certainly be easier to learn 
one syntactic form instead of two for the eame proposition* 

ERIC 
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Table I, The multiple-morphemic uttcrancGs with variable word ord 
produced by one child during her twenty-first month. 



c ommunicative most frequent word order reversed word order 
Tntkntion 



Descriptions baba("bottle") fall fall baba 

Raggy no fall no fall Raggy 

Kiki sleep sleep Kiki 

baby sit sit baby 

doggie duddy duddy doggie 

baby no cry no cry baby 
dog eat bone ' dog bone eat 

Kiki eat apple Kiki apple eat 

Kiki dirty dirty Kiki 



Questions 



*see Mom 
*more Dad 

out Kiki 

dog bad 

Mommy sleep 

/as 3?/ ('that's that?")Dad 

more apple 

dirty dog 

where go ball 

where go Dad 

where go dog 



Mom see 
Dad more 
Kiki out 
bad dog 
sleep Mommy 
Dad /as ^/ 
apple more 
dog dirty 
where ball go 
where Dad go 
where dog go 



Requests 



*no go Nanny 

/m D g € n/ ("more-again") c 
*kiss /buhk / Mommy 

baby no sleep 
*get Dad 

put Raggy 
*sit Mom 
*here dog cookie 
*here book Mom 

more baba 

more down * 
/g€n/ ("again") up 
^dog sit down 



Nanny no go 
ookie cookie /m o g 6 n/ 
Mommy /b « b ^ /kiss 
no sleep baby 
Dad get 
Raggy ptit 
Mom sit 

here cookie dog 
Mom here book 
baba more 
down more 
up /ge n/ 
sit down dog 
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Tbe second point that mitigates the Intarpretation in favor of 

the importance of CIs is that 9 of the 33 utterances in Table I involve 
a conventional change in word order. That is, when addressing a listener 
in English it is permissable to put his name at the beginning or the end 
of the utterance (see utterances with asterisks in Table I), However, in 
the adult model of English the name part of such utterances are marked 
prosodlcally (one proeodlc feature, for example, is a pause between the 
listener's name and the rest of the utterance). The child in this study 
did not use pause consistently, or any other prosodic device, to signal 
the special status of the name. This indicates that her word order 
variations were not conventionally governed and thus that she 'created' 
these word orders for some reason beyond the grammar. Older children 
of course follow the adult conventions in such cases and, in fact, the 
name part of such utterances is analyzed as a separate CI, namely a 
Request for Attention, in our three-year old speech presented below. • 
Goals o f Utterances and "l^ragmatic Purposes' ' 

In a third research project the utterances of six three-year old 
children were classified in temSs^of a set of CIs they expressed. Table 
II lists the definitions of the CIs that were identified in four one- 
hour samples taken from the first four months of videotaping the child- 
ren in a nursery setting with which they were familiar. 

The table defines four basic, or "core", CIs, each of which has 
several subtypes. These four categories Requests, Responses, Descrip- 
tions and Statements are not likely to expand extensively in number 
throughout tbe child's subsequent development. i*,ut a second, "open" sc^t 
of Clo continually expand; each montlf. we identify more of this type. 
Most utterances of this second type appear to be primitive verotons 
of the "performatives" dcscrlbeil by Auotin and Scarle. That is^ these 
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CIS seem to take Eellclty conditions instead of truth values as the 
principal measurement of their effectivtjncss. These CIs accomplish 
acts in being said and they typically exploit the propositional con- 
tent of the utterances to communicate messages beyond the literal 
Import of the utterances. However, this generality of their perfonn- 
ative-iikcj characteristic requires further ansilysis, especially since 
it Involves a substantial revision of the philosopher's version of 
performatives for adults. One exam.ple should make the significance of 
this caution clear. Searle explains that the successful performance of 
the speech act of "promising" for adults is subject to a set of rigor- 
ous conditions, two of vjhich are the Sincerity and the Obviousness 
Conditions. The speaker must be sincere about performing the future 
act for the listoner and the speaker must not make this promise if it 
is obvious to the listener that the speaker will perform the promised 
act anyway. We have found two occurrences of the word "promise" (In 
conventional linguistic contexts) by a three-year old child. But both 
occurrences violated one of the necessary conditions for a successful 
(ot "happy") performance: In the first case she failed to perform the 
act which she promised to do immediately; In the second case she pro- 
mised to do something that it was perfectly obvious she would do any- 
way. Thus, it is not at all clear how children cognltlvely represent 
these kinds of intentions as opposed to the more stralghtforwar,! "core" 
types. V 

At any rate, the primary valua of isolating the CI of an utterrince 
is that it makfes possible the distinction betvean the intention and the 
goal of an utterance. Consider the most frf»quent CI, the Action Beouest 
which solicits a lls'tenor to do someihlng, 7he CI Is to Induce •some re- 
cognition la the listen^sr «- the goal of an Action Requesl Is tlie act 
Which the liif.t-.ener is OKVi'^cced co pctfoim. TluiSj tht Inl-.eutlon Ij-; a 
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Tablo ir«not'lncllons of tbe types of communicative intentions identified In 
snmplcs of tbrce-yoar old spcc>ch. 

fiOD^ DHyXNI TION OF Ca-1MU^\ICAT1VE INTENTION S 

RECjUESTS are intentions to induce in a listener the recognition that 
tKe speaker Intends his utterance to be taken as a solicitation. 

RQYN Yes "No Question. .. solicits affirmation or negation of the preposition- 
al content of the speaker's utterance. 

« ■ 

RQ\ffl Wh-Qu estion . . .solicits information about the identity, location, time, 
teasbn or manner of an object, event or situation. 

RQAC Action Request ... solicits a listener to perform, not to perform or 
cease to perform an action (act, process, activity, etc.). 

RQAT Attention Request .. .solicits a listener's attention. 

RQPM Permission Request . . . solicits a listener to grant permission for the 
speaker to perform a future act. 

RQRQ Rhetoric al Question. . . solicits a listener's acknowledgement to allow 
the speaker to continue speaking. 

RESPONSES are intentions to induce in a listener the recognition that 
"(aJ'Tiie responcler recognizes the intention of the listener's previous 
utterance and that (b) the responder intends his utterance to be taken 
as a complement to the listener's previous utterance. 

RSYN Yes-No An si?er . . .complements a preceding Yes-No Request by affirming or 
negating Its content (and possibly by providing further information). 

RSID Identity Response .complements a preceding Wh-Qucstion by supplying 
tlie~iclentity a£ an object, person or situation. 

RSEV Ev ent Res ponse . . .complements a preceding Wh-Question by supplying a 
aescription 67 an event . (action, process, activity, etc.). 

RSPR Property Response.. .complements a preceding Wh-Questlon by supplying 
a description ot a property. (characteristic, quality, etc.), 

RSLO Location Response. . .complements a preceding Wli-Question by supplying 
a description 6F* the location ot^ direction of an object or event. 

^^^^ Ar,teotnent. . .complements a preceding utterance by agreeing vith, deny- 
ing, complying with or not complying v;ith the content of that utterance 

RSQL Qualification. . .complements a preceding utterance by qualifying, clar- 
IlyTng, adBIrig to or otherwise changing the content or that utterance* 

PSPM Politen ess Marker. , .complements a preceding utterance (or action) by 
utterijrig a conventional expresoion of polltenoss. 
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' DESCRIPTIONS are intentions to induce in a listener the recognition 
that the speaker intends his utterance to be taken as an accurate 
representation of an observable (or verifiable) aspect of the environment 

DSXD I dentification , labels or otherwise identifies the existence (occur- 
rence, etc.) of an object, person, event or situation, 

DSEV Event , ,, represents the occurrence of an event (action, process, etc), 

DSPR Property , ,, represents an observable characteristic of an object, 
person, event or situation, 

DSLO Location , , , represents the location or direction of an object, person 
or event, 

DSOP Ot her Person , ,, represents the internal state (emotion, attitude, capa- 
city, etc) of another person based on observation or knowledge of the 
other person. 



STATEMENTS are intentions to-' Induce in a listener the recognition that 
tne speaker intends his utterance to be taken as the expression of the 
speaker's belief (attitude, opinion, etc) that some unobsetvable 
"fact" ic true, 

STFA "Fact" . ,, expresses analytic facts, classifications, definitions, rules 
or procedures, 

STIN Intent , , , expresses the speaker's ititent to perform a future act, 

STEV Evaluation, ,, expresses the speaker's personal impression, attitude or 
Judgment about a person, object, event or situation, 

STPO Possession , , , expresses the speaker's belief that an object belongs to 



STIR Internal Report ,, ,expresses the speaker's internal state (emotion, 
attitude, etc), 

STEX Explanation , , , expresses the speaker's belief about the reason (cause, 
motive, etc) for a given state of affairs, 

STPR Prediction , , .expresses the speaker's belief that a certain event will 
or Will not take place. 



someone , 
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•The rollowlng Intonulons which hnvc been idontli'led In our speech samples 
are not organized into gonoral catogori (^a as the above Intentions are. The 
definition for each of Ulie following intentions begins vjith the formvila 

ta an intention to induce in a listener the recognition that the spevi^* 
er Intends his utterance to be taken as..." 

ROLE Hole -play . . .the establishment or maintenance of a fantasy. 

PROT P rotest . . .an objection (complaint) to the listener's previous behavior, 

GREE Greeting * » .acknowledgement of the listener's presence (and possibly as 
the initiation of a conversation) , 

LEAV Leave-tak ing. . .as a farewell and an end to the conversation. 

JOKE Joke . . .a non-literal, humorous remark. 

V/ARN Warning . . .a notification of an impending event harraful to the listener. 

THRE Threat . . .a notification that the speaker may do harm to the listener. 

VOLU Volunteer . . .a commitment to perform a future act, or establishment of 

the speaker's position in a game. 
GAl'IE Game -marker . . . the initiation or end of a game. 

TEAS Teaae. . .a playful, but mildly agresslve and annoying remark about the 
listener. 
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psychological atate which Induces another psychological state (a recog- 
nition) while the goal is nn act in this case* Similarly with requests 
for information the intention Is, again, to induce the recognition 
that the speaker is soliciting information, the goal is the the listen- 
er's act of supplying Information, With Responses the goal Is the 
listener's acceptance of the content of the response as an appropriate 
complement to the listener's previous utterance. With Descriptions the 
goal is the listener's belief that the speaker's proposition is an 
accurate description- With Statements the goal -is the listener's belief 
that the speaker's proposition is true. The goal of an utterance is, 
therefore, at the same time the speaker's expectation of the listener's 
response and the listener's act, acceptance or belief. 

Assuming that our distinction between CI and the goal of utterances 
holds up, there is one final distinction about utterances that contributei 
to a theory of language functions. This third notion will be called a 
"pragmatic purpose". An example from adult speech should make this notion 
clear. Suppose a teacher and Student A are sitting in a classroom before 
class begins and Student A says "It's drafty in here," The teacher then 
turns to Student B, who is at the doorway, and says "Close the door, 
please," The CI of the teacher's utterance is to induce in Student B the 
recognition that he wants the door closed, the goal is the closing of the 
door. One of the purpos es of the teacher's utterances may be to please 
Student B. In fact, there may be many "pragmatic purposes" behind the 
teacher's utterance. Ke may vmnt to exprGss his respect (affect-^ on, annoy 
ance, etc.) for Student B, or his hope that the student will like htm, 
or he may even want to impress upon '<i.wse who overheard him tb'3 idea that 
he is considerate (nice, gallant, sensitive, etc. ad infinitum), frag" 
matic purposes, o;- 'ultniior motives' If you will, may nevot be Vnown 
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by the listeners, anl they are certainly well be^d the bounis of the 
theory of CIs proposed here. 

Two examplea from our three-year old speech corpus make it clear 
that children have at least a funda.nental grasp of pragmatic purposes, 
apart from their knowledge of CIs and goals of utteranctis. One girl 
said to the nursery school teacher "Give me juicei" and on another oc- 
assion "Can I have some juice, please?", (Xn terms of syntax of course 
the former is an imperative and the latter an interrogative.) The CI 
of both utterances is the same -- to induce in the teacher the recog- 
nition that the girl wanted her utterance to be taken as a solicitation 
for the teacher 'to give the child juice. The goal of the utterances was 
also the same, the expected effect of receiving juice. The purposes, 
however, were different. In the latter case the choice of a more polite 
form communicated not only a greater degree of politeness, but may also 
have included a desire to be friendly, to express affection, respect, etc. 
Pushing this point a bit, it is even possible that the child was not 
thirsty and that therefore quenching her thirst was not a purpose of the 
utterance. In short, the pragmatic purpose of au utterance can be the 
opposite of what is inferred by the listener. 

Another child was building a tower of blocks throughout most of 
the hour he was videotaped. At different times in the session he said 

w 

(1) "You're standing on my blocks, ";^"No, don't touch my blocks!"; and 
(3) "You better not knock my blocks over." A purpose common to all these 
utterances could be srlraply that he wanted to finish building the tower. 
The interesting fact is that each utterance conveys a different. CI. 
The CI of (1) is a Oescrlption of Kv^nt, hut it is clear to the listener 
that the goal of the description In t his context is that the listen^- 
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get off the blocks. The purpose of the speaker's choice of that part- 
icular utterance In that particular context may have been to maintain 
his (already close) friendship with the other boy. The CI of (2) is a 
Protest; the goal of (2) is the same as (1); but the purpose of (2) 
is clearly not meant to be friendly, polite, etc., and may even have 
been antagonistic (since it vas addressed to a girl with whom the speak- 
er was not especially friendly). Finally, the CI of (3) ts a Threat; 
the goal is to prevent the listener from touching the blocks before- 
hand; and the purpose of (3) is to communicate hostility (it was 
addressed to another boy with whom the speaker was not especially friend- 

ly). 

From the point of view of the investigator, if he assumes the role 

of listener it is possible to infer the child's intention without much 

difficulty and it is likely that he can i?eadily identify the goal of 

ia 

the child's utterances in most cases. But it^quite unlikely that we will 
be able to determine the purposes behind utterances. 

It should not be surprising that children, even very young children., 
have a repertoire of forms to communicate the same intention and to 
accomplish the same goal (and vice-versa in both cases). After all, there 
is no isomorphic relation between semantic meanings and surface syntactic 
forms, and there is no reason to assume a one-to-one relation between 
Cls and syntactic forms. An analyfejis of the functions of language along 
' the lines proposed here would contribute to a model of the child as 
language user, asppr-osed to a model of language for the child which has 
been the focus of research tn developmental prtynholinguistics £or so 
long. e 
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